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NEW SYSTEM OF FILING CLIPPINGS. 





A New York engineer of my acquaintance 
has made a simple solution of the difficulty 
generally encountered in collecting and classify- 
ing clippings conveniently, so they may be 
readily got at for reference. 

He has a specially designed cabinet, which 
consists of one large drawer extending over 
two-thirds of the width of the cabinet, and 
labelled, “Miscellaneous Scraps”; another 
drawer of the same depth and width underneath 
the first, for a “Stock Drawer”; and two 
shelves for a series of scrap books. A number 
of smaller drawers of uniform size occupy the 
other one-third of the cabinet at one end. 

In clipping, the scraps are thrown as they are 
cut into the large “ Miscellaneous Scraps” 
drawer, from which they are assorted at leisure 
and placed in the series of smaller drawers, 
each under its proper head. There are as 


many of these drawers as there are subjects to 
be covered. 

A drawer at a time is then taken in hand, 
and the clippings therein are trimmed to a 
minimum size, and pasted upon sheets of paper, 
perforated on one edge, and of uniform size. 

The clippings, of course, are pasted only 
upon one side of the sheet, with the date and 
name of the publication from which they are 
taken attached. When there isa sufficient num- 
ber of these sheets, they are assembled in proper 
order, in the form of a scrap book, with covers 
(being held together with metal fastenings or 
thread ), and these are put upon the shelves of 
the cabinet, ready for convenient reference. 
By this system it will be noticed that at no time 
are the clippings in any form in which they 
cannot be readily found, neither is there any 
time when the books may not be re-arranged. 
For this reason, it is found better not to page 
the books. 

The size of the sheets used in making up the 
books is optional with the user. Manila paper, 
such as is found in the best scrap books, is to 
be preferred. 

Each sheet should be cut with a separating 
strip or stub, one inch wide, pasted on one 
edge of it, the stub being perforated with four 
holes placed at equal distances. This keeps 
the books from widening at the opening side. 

The covers are made of cardboard, and may 
have a neatly pringed or stamped title. Being 
stiff, they are made with a flexible joint one 
inch from the binding edge. 

The large drawers should be about three 
inches deep. The inside dimensions of the 
smaller drawers should be sufficient to allow 
the finished books to be dropped in, if desired. 

The manila paper used for making the indi- 
vidual sheets and separating strips or stubs, 
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along with the scissors, mucilage, fastenings, 
etc., should be kept ready for use in the “ Stock 
Drawer.” 

There seems to be little necessity for an index 
of any sort with this system of filing clippings ; 
but should an index be found desirable, an 
individual index may be made for each scrap 
book and bound in with the other sheets. As 
changes occur in the make-up of the book from 
culling, the index could be taken out and a 
newly arranged one, revised up to date, inserted. 

One of the difficulties which arise to harass 
those who have a love for clipping and collect- 
ing scraps occurs when an immense amount of 


clippings have been collected and one feels a 
desire to cull. The system I have described 
permits culling better, it would seem, than any 
other. A dozen sheets may be torn out of a 
book and the hole can be simply closed up, 
and the absence of the pages removed is never 
noticed. 

A good feature of the cabinet described is a 
rolling front, like that of a roll-top desk, which 
is not in the way when the cabinet is open, and 
which keeps out the dust when it is closed. It 
also serves to make it possible to lock up the 
whole affair with one key. 

PLaInFig_p, N. J. 


W. Hull Western. 





MORE INCONSISTENCIES OF ILLUSTRATION. 


I was pleased with reading a few well-deserved 
criticisms on “Inconsistencies of Illustration” 
in the July issue of THE WRITER. While so 
doing I recalled a number of inconsistencies 
entirely beyond my comprehension. 

I have an illustrated edition of “The Raven,” 
in which the artist has depicted Poe with out- 
stretched arms and clenched hands imploring 
the raven to tell him if there is “balm in 
Gilead.” 


“* Tell me, tell me, I implore.’’ 

The illustration bespeaks command. One 
never pleads or implores with clenched hands 
(except in pictures) if he expects to receive 
either a tangible object or an immediate answer 
to a heart-felt prayer. The hands may be 
clasped — not clenched — when anguish predom- 
inates; but even in this condition the arms 
would not be outstretched. The very nature of 
things forbids an objectiva,gesture with a sub- 
jective thought. 

In making pictures for the old, and yet 
favorite, song, “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” the illus- 
trator frequently falls far short of representing 
the idea of the author when he pictures the 
lassie coming through a field of rye. In this 
case the very beauty and delicacy of the song is 
lost; tor there is nothing to cause a “lassie ”’ to 


“shy” when coming through a field of rye, or 
wheat, or oats, or any other grain; but there is 
cause when the bare-footed lassie, with carefully 
adjusted dress and skirts, “meets a laddie” 
while she is tip-toeing her way on the stepping 
stones across the swiftly flowing Rye of Bonnie 
Scotland. 

In the beautiful edition of Shakespeare’s 
“ Seven Ages of Man,” issued by a prominent 
Philadelphia publishing house, the artist has 
illustrated each character according to his con- 
ception, but not always consistently with the 
text. 

‘* Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, bearded like a pard.”’ 

I fear that the artist has not been sufficiently 
observing of pards, or he would not have given 
his hero full whiskers or a beard. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to me 
that great artists in painting angels have always 
represented them as women; and that in paint- 
ing devils they have always represented them 
as men. 

It may be human nature for women to be 
angelic, but that does not argue that men 
are naturally devilish. 

Again. Why should an artist give wings to 
an angel? Surely wings are not essential for 
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the flight of a spirit; ¢.¢., Ido not think they 
are. 

If angels have wings, and if angels can com- 
municate with their earthly friends, this world 
would not have been so long in darkness con- 
cerning the making of those appendages. No, 
indeed! Some Yankee angel—possibly a 


Darius Green—wotild have imparted his 
knowledge long before now, and the wing ques- 
tion, or man-flight, would have been settled, 
while some Yankee brother or other friend of 
the angel would have a monopoly on wings. 
Edward B. Warman. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





THE HEREDITY OF FICTION. 


What amount of the white and red corpuscles 
of a novelist’s life’s blood is used for the vivify- 
ing of the children of his brain may be surmised 
in part by reckoning the heritage of longevity 
bestowed upon the dramatis persone of the 
comedies and tragedies of his fiction. 

What portion of his nerve force he consumes 
in energizing his marionnettes; what quantity 
of fibrine and other organic compounds he de- 
pletes himself of, for vitalizing them, is most 
surely indicated by whatever of living warmth 
and coloring he succeeds in infusing into them, 
as personalities born of himself, and endowed 
by him with the qualities and attributes of a 
multiform humanity. 

That there is a certain expenditure. of vital 
power in the production of the humblest Uriah 
Heep, nourished into being among the brain 
cells of the novelist, is a fact too well estab- 
lished to be gainsaid. 

As in the economy of a physical genesis, so 
in that of the mental; it is the fallacious hope 
of the human mother to renew her life in her 
child’s. Maternity brings its own gracious 
recompense, yet is the essence of its experi- 
mental joy closely allied to the perfume of the 
lily, which, brought to blossoming maturity, ex- 
hales the sweetest elements of its perfection in 
the initial effervescence of disintegration and 
decay. In the registry of births there is made 
but a single record of a “ brain-child” evolved 
without loss of vital power on the part of the 
author of that child’s being. Minerva’s emer- 
gence, full dowered as a goddess, from the god- 
like forehead of Jupiter is, however, in this 


nineteenth century, relegated to its proper place 
among the myth chronicles of an age when 
nymphs and dryads tripped through the mazes 
of their “full-dress germans” to the piping of 
Pandean pipes in the forests of Arcadia. 

“Little Nell,” that imperishable spirit of 
purity, was not the wearer of the helmet and 
shield of the goddess of wisdom, but none the 
less surely does her birth record entitle her to 
a place among the immortals in the realm of 
fiction. We who have had our hearts stirred by 
the touch of her fingers do not forget that her 
small life was an emanation from the brain and 
marrow of him who, with a prophet’s vision of 
the pathetic tragedy to be unfolded in the brief 
span linking her birth with her death, became, 
the while, a solitary mourner in the crowded 
streets of London, saying, again and again, to 
his troubled soul: “Since she must die, would 
God she had never been born.” 

In the glooms of Rochester, the morbid re- 
bellion of his spirit in the stern acceptance of 
fate’s allotment to himself, there is the shadow- 
presentment of the brooding woes haunting the 
life of Charlotte Bronté. In her “ Jane Eyre” 
we recognize, too, certain graces of character 
as a heritage from herself. There is the im- 
passioned temperament blended with strength 
of will and steadiness of nerve; the impulsive 
emotions, safe anchored to a cool prudence, like 
the floating buoy chained to its bed-rock, under 
the tossing waves of a danger shoal. 

In physical reproduction even, the influence 
of heredity is usually too elusive for analysis, 
and not infrequently defies detection; but as 
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the scions of a race of*which for generations 
the women have been known to be beautiful 
and the men brave are more apt than otherwise 
to be gifted with the family traits, beauty and 
bravery, so the brain progeny of the novelist, 
however composite in their “make up,” ex- 
hibit transmitted lineaments and characteris- 
tics enough to show that there has been a 
transfusion of blood constituents from the veins 
of the parent into the life circulation of the off- 
spring. The matrix of genius, in which was 
molded the Florentine Romola, did not fail to 
impress upon the supersensitive nature of the 
ideal woman the impress of not a few unmis- 
takable lines of resemblance to the author of 
her existence. A scholarly recluse, the devotee 
of the beautiful and true, as she wrought beauty 
and truth of the filaments of her own dreams; 
the unyielding believer in a creed of her own 
devising ; a worshipper of images graven unto 
herself; the rash iconoclast, never hesitating to 
break in pieces the dearest idol of her soul 
when once her eyes were opened to see the 
idol’s feet of clay; thus fashioned, was she not 
a luminous reflection of her progenitor, George 
Eliot? 

Under the illusory charm of Tito’s very hu- 
man frailties may one not find a mournful sug- 


gestion of Marianne Evans, once she had turned 
her life aside from the holier, higher ideals of 
her youth? But indices, such as have been 
cited, might be indefinitely multiplied. They 
are significant of the vital union between the 
author and the creations of his imagination. 
These creations, if they are to outlive himself, 
in nine cases out of ten, are the outward expres- 


* sion of what he is, or what he feels he might be 


capable of being in his dual nature, under the 
pressure of agiven set of circumstances. Asa 
student of human nature, however, the novelist 
acquires the faculty of absorbing from the asso- 
ciations of his environment, and of assimilating 
mental pabulum, that goes not only to the repair- 
ing of his waste brain tissue, but can be used 
by him as so much raw material for the recon- 
struction or reincarnation of his heroes and 
heroines. 

In the lifetime of a writer of novels, therefore, 
it is, perhaps, impossible to decide if he be 
gifted with the divine faculty of breathing into 
the nostrils of his creations that breath of his 
life that is to make of them living souls, en- 
dowed with the heritage of his own immortality, 
as the creator of a new order of intelligences. 

M. Sheffey-Peters. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 








What is a critic? Probably the most reason- 
able answer to the question is, that he is a 
terror to the beginner in literature. A critic is 
one who criticises. He is a judge in the literary 
world; he passes an opinion on the literary 
efforts of others; he tells us if they are good, 
bad, or indifferent; he is supposed to know. 

The question may be asked sometimes, how- 
ever, “Does he know?” Well,notalways. Of 


the thousands of so-called critics in the world, 
how many really know how to criticise? Maybe 
a half a dozen; maybe a hundred; maybe a 
thousand; but there’s not one of them who is 
not confident that he knows all about it. 





THE CRITIC. 







The greater number of this peculiar’class of 
people evidently think that criticism consists in 
judging an author’s work harshly and unfavora- 
bly, — “ roasting” it, in fact, to use the vernacu- 
lar of the newspaper man. Their judgment is 
supposed to be’ the general opinion, and they 
never will allow for one moment that their 
judgment can be in any respectincorrect. Oh, 
no; what they write of anew novel, a new play, 
or the performance of an actor or actress, must 
be right in all respects. They are critics; they 
know ; they have passed their opinion, and that 
is sufficient. 

You say Iamwrong. You wish to exonerate 
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the critic, and tell me that he has made a study 
of criticism. No, gentle reader, no; the ma- 
jority of critics do not make a study of criticism, 
and that’s where the trouble comes in. Like a 
batch of destroying weeds, the most of our so- 
called critics spring from a hot-bed of ignorance. 
They are given a power; they terrorize our be- 
ginners in literature and crush much of the 
promising genius in our rising young authors. 
That’s what many of our critics do. They are 


the weeds in the literary field, and if permitted 
to thrive undisturbed, they will soon occupy the 
entire ground in which our young writers are 
planted. 

Fair criticism is just, but the arrogance of the 
critic, who simply “roasts,” is not just —it is 
decidedly unjust, and should be discounten- 
anced. For my part, I think that the majority 
of our critics are ignoramuses and nuisances. 
Max A. Steinile. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





A CRITICISM OF “TRILBY.” 


“] have just finished reading George Du 
Maurier’s ‘ Trilby.’” 

“ And how does it impress you?” 

“ As a series of art sketches, — word pictures, 
—marred here and there by false strokes. 
Svengali and Trilby are masterful creations, 
consistent throughout. If the hypnotic influ- 
ence has never taken the form described, in the 
light of what is known and proven, there is no 
reason why it may not. The artist-author’s 
word sketches are like his pen drawings — 
bold in outline and with little softening shad- 
ing. Little Billee is exquisitely done, from the 
first to last. I think Du Maurier should have 
wedded him with sweet Alice, and so made one 
death less in the tragic category. And he 
need n’t have ‘married off’ McAlister at all, as 
his chosen one enters not at all into the tale, 
and is not given even name and habitation 
when she is dragged in at the very close. It 
is the old, tiresome way of settling everybody 
for life at the end of a story, even when no 
pretense is made of giving life histories. 

“There are covert sneers at the honesty and 
innocence, and occasionally the stupidity, of 
the Englishmen — sort of Max O’Rell dabs, as 
it were; for instance: ‘British, provincial, 
home-made music, innocent little sisterly and 
motherly tinklings.’ And sweet Alice, with her 
Sunday-school class and charity works, is made 
to appear tame, washed-out, and insignificant 


beside the painted, daring creatures who sit for 
models to figure painters. This impression 
might have been softened by Little Billee’s 
recovery from his Parisian intoxication and 
the dressing of sober, earnest, respectable life 
in more attractive colors. Du Maurier, too, 
plainly jeers at those who love these simple 
things because they don’t know any better. 

“The most inartistic thing in the whole book 
is the not infrequent allusion to ‘your present 
scribe’ and ‘the writer.’ When, through much 
skilful manipulation, a climax is reached and 
the reader is held by the spell, it is about as 
effective and sudden a disenchanter to be told, 
‘The writer knows nothing at all about music, 
as the reader has doubtless discovered,’ as it is 
to hear the prompter behind the scenes; or to 
have the dead on the stage, who made you cry 
with their dying, come smiling out in answer to 
plaudits; or to get a sudden glimpse of the 
dressing room, where the costumes are assorted 
and the rouge is put on. 

“To go with an author on a little moralizing 
or philosophical side excursion is thoroughly 
enjoyable, but to run against a snag like this, 
‘This is a digression, and I don’t know how I 
came to do it,’ gives one the sensation of being 
played upon by a guide who has appeared as 
absorbed as yourself in scenes and characters, 
but who has not for a moment lost his self- 
consciousness, as is shown by the way he jerks 
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himself up when he would turn a corner and 
jostles you out of your dreamy and delightful 
contemplation. 

“ Another and kindred blemish in these alto- 
gether striking pictures is the occasional drop- 
pinginto colloquialisms. Du Maurier describes 
Little Billee’s malady in quite learned fashion, 
and then mentions his ‘cerebrum or cerebellum 
(whichever it may be).’ And speaking of 
Trilby’s height, he says: ‘About as tall as 
Miss Ellen Terry—the right height, I think.’ 
Here you are snatched from a picture in the 
Latin Quartier in the ’fifties, to behold Miss 
Terry come upon the stage and to be told that 
Du Maurier likes tall women and approves of 
Miss Terry. Of course, the ‘Trilby’ spell is 
broken, and you feel vexed with him who did 
it, either ignorantly or maliciously. 

“Then there are such inapt quotations! 
There are a thousand things that Trilby could 
have said at the sorrowful, critical moment, 
better and more in keeping than ‘I must take 
the bull by the horns,’ albeit she had heard the 
expression from Taffy, who painted toreadors. 
And when Little Billee saw Alice’s father ap- 
proaching and felt shrunken into insignificance 
as he compared himself with him, he should 
hardly have said: ‘When Greek meets Greek, 


then comes the tug of war.’ The sentence, 
‘And the Laird wunk his historic wink,’ makes 
a newspaper editor feel like reaching for his 
blue pencil, and at the same time scoring an 
over-smart reporter. ‘Miss Lavinia Hunks, of 
Chicago,’ is very bad. American girls who pay 
for, and marry, titles are not deformed and 
squint-eyed. Itis neither realistic nor reason- 
able to picture one as being so, when plenty of 
the comely and graceful stand waiting. 

“The grammatical construction of sentences 
is bad insome instances ; for illustration: ‘And 
each walked off in opposite direction, stiff as 
pokers, while Tray stood between them looking 
first at one receding figure, then another.’ 

“In spite of these blemishes, which announce 
themselves plainly in a fine piece of work, 
‘Trilby’ is fascinating from first to last. Du 
Maurier’s French slang is delicious, and his 
delineation of the art student's life in the Latin 
Quartier, which is to-day vastly like that of forty 
years ago, with changes of name and place, 
shows intimate knowledge, if not a fund of ex- 
perience. The story is airy and picturesque, 
and will easily rank as the most notable novel 
of the summer from a man’s hand.” 

Eliot C. True. 


Totepo, Ohio. 





PLACING MANUSCRIPTS. 


I think many writers make a mistake in look- 
ing too high for a market for their first attempts 
at writing. Many writers enter the field without 
any training, and with but little capital in the 
shape of treasured-up knowledge, and yet expect 
that their first crude efforts ought to be good 
enough for the best papers or magazines in the 
land. 

A moment’s thought ought to show them that 
this is expecting more than is reasonable. No 
reasonable person, having no knowledge what- 
ever of the duties of a printing office, would 
think of entering a newspaper office with the 
expectation that in a few months he would be 


editor-in-chief. . It is the same in every depart- 
ment of life. The minister, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the teacher, whether in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning or in the common school, 
the artisan, in every department of skilled labor, 
all expect to begin at the bottom of the ladder 
and work their way up by honest toil, by mak- 
iag themselves worthy of a higher place. And 
why should not this be as true of writers as of 
any other workers ? 

I think it would be well for beginners, 
whether they are young or old, to send their 
first effusions to some of the less pretentious 
papers, since their contributions will be much 
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more likely to be accepted than if they are sent 
to leading papers. Many articles that are apt 
and in place in a good paper working in some 
humble sphere would have no value to the 
editor of a great journal. 

There is a danger here, perhaps, that we ought 
to guard against. We may think that if we 
write for a paper of the humbler sort, we need 
not be very careful as to how we write; that 
almost anything will be good enough for a 
paper of that kind. That is not the feeling for 
any one to indulge who wishes to become a 
good writer. Do the very best you can all 
the time. For whatever paper you write, 
whether for the county paper in your own 
neighborhood or for some leading paper in 
Boston or New York, try to have your articles 
among the very best to be found in that paper. 


An editor of my acquaintance paid a flattering 
compliment to one of his contributors when he 
said to him: “ Your articles, Mr. H——, are 
inquired after, and always elicit favorable com- 
ment.” That is the kind of articles that we 
should try to furnish all the time; the very 
brightest and best to be found in the paper we 
write for, no matter what the standing of the 
paper may be. 

To summarize: Send your articles to a paper 
that will welcome them; do no careless work, 
but let your articles be so good as to attract 
attention; be ever aiming to “ branch out” by 
sending occasional articles to papers of a 
higher standing ; work faithfully and persever- 
ingly, and the measure of success that is possi- 
ble is reasonably assured. 


Bicetow, Minn. 


Robert Shore. 





- ONE SIDE OF A WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Confidence. 
(To Editor No. 1.) 


My dear Editor : 

I send youa short story for the ycun 
folks ; kindly look it over. Should you find that 
you cannot use ‘it for your paper, enclosed 
please find stamps for return. 

Yours fraternally, 
x. ¥. &. 





Hope. 


( To Editor No. 2.) 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed I send a short young folks’ 
story. Please examine it. If it proves un- 
available, kindly return. Enclosed please find 
stamps. Very respectfully, 

X. ¥. Z 





Doubt. 


(To Editor No. 3.) 
Dear Editor: 

Will you please read the enclosed? If 
unavailable, please find stamps enclosed for its 
return. Yours very truly, 

x. ¥. & 


Humility. 
( To Editor No. 4.) 
Dear Editor : 

May I trouble you to read the enclosed 
short story? If not worth printing in your 
paper, enclosed please find postage for return. 

Yours truly, 
x. ¥. Z 





Despair. 
( To Editor No. 5.) 
Dear Editor : 
If you cannot find a use for this, enclosed 
please find postage for return. 
Hastily, 





Cynicism. 
( To Editor No. 6.) 
Dear Editor: 

Should the enclosed prove unavailable, 
kindly use it to embellish the interior of your 
waste-basket. Yours, 

om 2 
Have you ever been there, gentle writer? 
Mayme Isham. 


HAmpDEN, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 


to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7 
* * 


Many are the curiosities of book-reviewing. 
Criticising a new took, “Talks to Children 
About Jesus,” the Western Recorder of Louis- 
ville, Ky., says: “ But far worse than these mis- 
takes is the deliberate insult to the Lord by 


picturing him with long hair. This insult is 
utterly without excuse, even of cheapness, for 
it is as easy to make plates for engraving with 
short hair as with long. And the Holy Spirit 
has pronounced long hair a shame to man.” 


~ 
* * 


A letter received recently by The Writer’s 
Literary Bureau deserves more than ordinary 
attention. It reads as follows : — 

Desr Park, Md., September 22, 1894. 
Writer’s Literary Bureau, Boston, Mass. : 

I write to ask your terms and mode of disposing of manu- 

script. I have had some success several years ago, but lately 


have been unable to dispose of manuscript, and am tired of 
writing in the dark. 

In order to test somewhat my own merit, as well as the criti- 
cal ability of prominant magazines, I have sent verse from the 
most distinguished English poets, — Browning, Shelley, Swin- 
burne, etc.,— under my own and other unknown signatures. 
It has been returned just with the same formula, and without 
one sign of recognition by the most prominant magazines in 
this country. Of course, after this I have been in despair of 
getting anything off on its own merits, for I am perfectly con- 
fidant that the deception was of recognized, and if such work 
was not accepted, I could send nothing that would be. Please 
let me hear from you. I consider literary success now simply 
a matter of advertizement. The enduring quality, of course, 
depends oa value. With respect, 


I send enclosed letter as testimonial of former success. I 
have made the same experiment with prose as with verse. The 
same result, but this was not so well tested. 

The copy is verbatim, with the exception of 
the signature, which ought rightly to be printed, 
but which is withheld out of consideration for 
the feelings of the writer. It is charitable to 
assume that the action which she so frankly de- 
scribes was taken without full realization of 
what she was doing, and for that reason alone 
she is spared public exposure. In sending the 
work of well-known writers to editors under her 
own and other unknown signatures, however, 
she has both been doing a contemptible thing, 
and has made herself punishable under the laws 
which forbid attempts to obtain money under 
false pretences. She would say, of course, that 
she would have returned any money that might 
have been sent to her for a poem not her own; 
but so might any thief, caught in an act of knav- 
ery, say that he intended to return his stolen 
goods, and that he was stealing only to see 
whether or not such a theft was possible. “The 
Editor’s Story,” by Richard Harding Davis, in 
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Harper's Magazine for August, has a special 
application to this woman’s case. 
a** 

Apart from all moral considerations involved, 
such an experiment as that she has described 
proves nothing at all, excepting that the experi- 
menter is unworthy of respect. The rejection 
by an editor of any manuscript is no reflection 
whatever upon its merit. Availability is the 
final test which every editor applies. A manu- 
script may be perfect of its kind, beyond criti- 
cism so far as literary merit is concerned, and 
yet unavailable for a given periodical for any 
one of half a hundred reasons. “ Paradise 
Lost” has made Milton’s name immortal, but 
there is probably not a publisher in the world 
who would accept it for publication if it were 
offered in manuscript by its author for the first 
time to-day. Shelley’s “ Ode to a Skylark” is 
an exquisite bit of vivid melody, but it is quite 
conceivable that if Shelley were alive and had 
just written his ode, he might offer it in vain to 
half-a-dozen editors before he found one who 
wanted just such a poem precisely at that time. 
“John Gilpin’s Ride” has been a household 
word to countless hosts of readers, old and 
young, but the editor of S¢. Wicholas or the 
editor of the Youth's Companion might find it 
unavailable if it were really a new poem and 
were offered by its author for original publica- 
tion now. The editor who sent back the poem 
by Swinburne that Mrs. —— submitted as her 
own production simply meant — assuming that 
he was deceived — that, however good the poem 
might be, he did not want it for his magazine. 
The chances are a thousand to one that he 
would have rejected it just the same if Mr. 
Swinburne had offered it, as a new manuscript, 
himself. 

«*% 

Mrs. —— assumes too much in feeling sure 
that she succeeded in deceiving the editors on 
whom she tried her contemptible experiment. 
She may be right in her belief, however. It is 
absolutely impossible that any editor shall have 
read everything that has been published, or 
even every famous poem, story, or essay that 
the world has known. Itis more than possible 
that a given poem by Browning, for example, 
should be new to five out of six editors of lead- 


ing magazines — and it would not be in the least 
to their discredit if it were so. Editors gen- 
erally are widely read, but no human being can 
have read everything, or even every good thing 
that has been written. Still, it is rather possible 
than probable that the editors whom Mrs. —— 
approached under false pretences were deceived 
by her. They may only have thought her trick- 
ery to be beneath contempt. 


a *% 


The important lesson of the whole matter is 
that availability, and not merit alone, is the test 
which every editor applies to every manuscript 
submitted to him for publication in the periodi- 
cal which he conducts. Literary success is not 
“simply a matter of advertizement,” or of ad- 
vertisement, either. It is conceivable that the 
same editor who rejected Browning’s poem 
when Mrs. —— offered it might accept an orig- 
inal poem of hers, if she should send it to him. 
She says herself that she has had some success 
in former years, and the “letter” to which she 
refers in her postscript is a manifold circular 
from a biographical cyclopedia maker saying 
that she is entitled to a place in his valuable 
work. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


In writing astory is it well to introduce let- 
ters which throw light on the tastes and life of 
the characters, but do not elucidate the plot? 

A. H. M. C. 

{ Theoretically, everything that is introduced 
in a story should serve to elucidate the plot. 
Practically, anything may be introduced that 
tends to make the story interesting. If letters 
which throw light on the tastes and life of the 
characters, but do not elucidate the plot, en- 
hance the interest of the narration, the author 
will do wisely, by all means, if he puts them in. 
—W. H. H.] 


Can you devote space in your next issue to 
giving your opinion on this point — whether it 
is better for a writer to keep to his ‘own signa- 
ture and not write under any assumed names? 
Is it better to lose no opportunity of letting 
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seed name be seen, or to allow yourself to be 
nown only by your best work? Anthony Trol- 
lope advised the former course, on the ground 
that if you take asecond name, youonly have to 
work up a second reputation. Besides, one dis- 
likes the appearance of doing anything one is 
ashamed to own. On the other hand, work may 
be good of its sort, yet be of an inferior sort, 
and one cannot always be at his best. Perhaps 
the two-name arrangement is merely a business- 
like one. But the point upon which I seek light 
is this — would, or would not, the editor of a 
review, or of one of the leading magazines, if he 
received an essay on Ibsen’s heroines or a good 
story or poem, be prejudiced against it if he 
recognized the author as having written comic 
verses or an article on stocking-darning? I 
don’t know why he should, since versatility is a 
good thing in itself, and probably editors of 
reviews do not read either the comic or the 
domestic papers. Feeling sure that a great 
many of your readers are interested in this mat- 
ter, I hope you will make room for my ques- 
tions and your advice at an early date. 
M.S. PF. 2. 

[ The question of the writer’s signature was 
fully discussed by the editor of THE WRITER 
in an article published in the number of the 
magazine for February, 1888. This article is 
commended to the attention of “M. H. F. L.” 
and others who are interested in the subject. 
It was said there that “Sometimes an author 
who has won fame in some special way may 
find it to his advantage to do writing of another 
kind anonymously or under a borrowed signa- 
ture. ... As a rule, the writer who means 
to make writing a business will find it to his 
advantage to put his signature to everything he 
writes, and to make that signature as widely 
known as possible. . . . Some brains may be 
weighty enough to make more than one name 
immortal, but the trouble is generally of another 
kind. Writers who have habitually used more 
than one name have generally acknowledged 
their error after a time, and have devoted them- 
selves to one signature, dropping all the others.” 
It may be, however, that if one is versatile 
enough to be able to write housekeeping arti- 
cles, comic verses, critical analyses of Tolstoi, 
and essays on the differential calculus, the use 
of more than one signature will be advisable. 
As a matter of fact, one writer rarely excels in 
so many different lines, and if he does all of 
these things, the chances are that he does not 


do any one of them surpassingly well. The 
presumption is, therefore, that if he does them 
all, he does them all indifferently, and for that 
reason his reputation in any one department 
suffers because of the reputation he has gained 
in other lines. The versatile man is usually 
surpassed by the specialist in any line of work 
that he may undertake. If, therefore, a writer 
is engaged in two kinds of work utterly dis- 
similar, — like joke-writing and serious critical 
work, for instance, —it may be well for him to 
have two signatures, one for each style of 
work. — W. H. H.] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





The statute of the late Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary 
of State under President Arthur, was unveiled at Newark 
recently. The statute stands in the upper end of the park oppo- 
site the Essex Club and within sight of the Frelinghuysen man- 
sion, which is at the north end of the park. 


Now that THE WRITER has undertaken to 
edit “newspaper English,” what has it to say of 
the paragraph above, taken from an archi- 
tectural periodical? If the “statute” had not 
been repeated, it might have passed for a typo- 
graphical blunder. As it stands, does it imply 


an attempt at dialect writing? A. H. N. 
New Orveans, La. 





The “index expurgatorius” of William Cul- 
len Bryant, recently asked for in THE WRITER, 
is as follows: — 


Over and above (for “more than ” ). 
Artiste (for “artist” ). 
Aspirant. 
Authoress. 
Beat (for “defeat” ). 
Bagging ( for “capturing ”’ ). 
Balance (for “ remainder” ). 
Banquet ( for “dinner” or “ supper ” ). 
Bogus. 
Casket (for “ coffin” ). 
Claimed ( for “ asserted ” ). 
Collided. 
Commence ( for “ begin” ). 
Compete. 
Cortége ( for “ procession ”’ ). 
Cotemporary (tor “contemporary ” ). 
we a8 (for “two ”’ ). 
Darkey (for “ negro”). 

Day before yesterday (for “the day before 
yesterday ”). 

Début. 

Decrease (as a verb). 
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Democracy ( applied to a political party ). 
Develop ( for “ expose”’). 

Devouring element ( for “ fire ” ). 

Donate. 

Employé. 

Enacted (for “acted ”’). 

Endorse (for “ approve ”’). 

En route. 

Esq. 

Graduate (for “is graduated ” ). 

Gents (for “ gentlemen ” ). 

Hon. 

House (for “ House of Representatives ”’). 
Humbug. 

Inaugurate (for “ begin ”’ ). 

In our midst. 

Item (for “particle,” “extract,” or “para- 
graph ” ). 

Is being done, and all passives of this form. 
Jeopardize. 

Jubilant (for “rejoicing ”’). 

Juvenile (for “ boy an 

Lady ( for “ wife” ). 

Last (for “ latest” ). 

Lengthy (for “long’”’). 

Leniency (for “lenity” ). 

Loafer. 

Loan or loaned (for “lend” or “lent ” ). 
Located. 

Majority (relating to places or circumstances, 
for “most” ). 

Mrs. President, Mrs. Governor, Mrs. General, 


and all similar titles. 


Mutual (for “common” ). 

Official ( for “ officer ” ). 

Ovation. 

On yesterday. 

Over his signature. 

Pants (for “ pantaloons ” ). 

Parties (for “ persons ”’ ). 

Partially ( for “ partly”). 

Past two weeks (for “last two weeks,” and 
all similar expressions relating to a definite 
time ). 

Poetess. 

Portion ( for “ part”). 

Posted (for “informed ”’). 

Progress (for “advance” ). 

Reliable (for “ trustworthy ” ). 
Rendition ( for “ performance ”’ ). 
Repudiate (for “ reject ” or “disown ” ). 
Retire (as an active verb). 

Rev. (for “the Rev.” ). 

Réle (for “ part”). 

Roughs. 

Rowdies. 

Secesh. F 

Sensation (for “noteworthy event ” ). 
Standpoint (for “point of view ” ). 
Start, in the sense of setting out. 

State (for “ say”’). 

Taboo 


Talent (for “talents” or “ability ” ). 
Talented. 

Tapis. 

The deceased. 

War (for “dispute ” or “ disagreement” ). 


A host of readers of THE WRITER have 
answered the question of “G.W. S.,” asked in 
the September number, about the poem begin- 
ning 

‘** Tell me, ye wingéd winds.” 
The poem is by Charles Mackay, and Olivia 
T. Closson, of Washington, D. C., sends a copy 
of it, as follows : — 
TELL ME, YE.WINGED WINDS. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





Teil me, ye wingéd winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered, “‘ No.” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, — 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, ‘“‘ No.”’ 


And thou, serenest moon, 
That with such lovely face 
Dost look upon the earth, 
Asleep in night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
May find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, ‘‘ No.”’ 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh, tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blest, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, ‘‘ Yes, in heaven.”’ 


The poem may be found in “ The Fireside 
Encyclopedia of Poetry,” edited by Henry T. 
Coates, and published by Porter & Coates, 
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Philadelphia; in “Swinton’s Fifth Reader” 
{p. 422), published by Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., 
New York and Chicago; in Bryant’s “ Library 
of Poetry and Song” (p. 268); in “ Parker’s 
National Fifth Reader,” published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago; and in 
Charles Mackay’s collected poems. Charles 
Mackay, LL. D., is a Scottish author, born at 
Perth in 1812, and lately residing at Fern Dell, 
near Dorking, county of Surrey, England. He 
has written several volumes of poems and a 
number of works in prose. The original title 
of his poem was “ The Inquiry.” 


4 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 








Between to-day and May 1 Between to-day and May 1 
we will eat 4,000 bushels of we shall eat 4,000 bushels of 
oysters a day, and they will oysters a day, and they will 
average 250 oysters toa bush- | average 250 oysters to a bush- 
el, or an average of 10,000,000 el, or an average of 10,000,000 
oysters a day.— New York | oysters a day. 

un. 





Ex-Senator Platt got the Ex-Senator Platt got the 
news at Coney Island that news at Coney Island by tel- 
Mr. Morton had decided to ephone that Mr. Morton had 
be a candidate by telephone, decided to be a candidate, but 
but he had no comment to he had no comment to make. 
make.— New York Herald. | 








Campania’s Good Run — Campania’s Good Run — 
She Failed, However, to She Failed, However, Again 
; ag Lower the Record.— to Lower the Record. 

ew York Herald Head- 
lines. 





The house contains eleven 
rooms, and is arranged for rooms, and is arranged for 


The house contains eleven 





one or two families with all one or two families. It has 
modern improvements.—Bos- all modern improvements. 
ton Auctioneer’s Advertise- 

ment. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


N. W. Aver & Son’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL FOR 
1893-94. 1,481 pp. Cloth, $5.00. Philadelphia: N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 

Ayer’s “ Newspaper Annual,” always a stan- 
dard book, is better this year than ever before, 
since the date of publication has been changed 
from September 1 to the end of December, thus 
bringing the information that the book contains 
up to the date which it bears. The present 
volume is dated 1893-94. Next year’s volume 
will be dated 1895,and soon. The work is best 
described by its title page, which speaks of it 
as “a catalogue of American newspapers, a 
carefully-prepared list of newspapers and period- 
icals published in the United States and Canada, 
with information regarding their circulation, 
issue, date of establishment, political or other 


distinctive features, names of editors and pub- 
lishers, and street addresses in cities of 50,000 
inhabitants and upward, together with the popu- 
lation of the counties and places in which the 
papers are published, and a description of eve 
place in the United States and Canada in whic 
a newspaper is published.” There are also 
separate lists of religious and agricultural publi- 
cations and the various class publications, lists 
of the press and editorial associations of the 
United States and Canada,etc. In all there are 
20,774 periodicals classified, and 4,500 changes 
have been made from the previous year’s edition. 
To writers the value of sucha book is evident, 
since it gives all the information about all the 
periodicals of the country that is required by 
those who have manuscripts to sell, and are 
looking for new markets. To the general con- 
tributor to the press a directory of this kind is 
almost indispensable. W. H. H. 
Tue Boox or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian “~ ¥: at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft art XI. 40 pp. Paper, $1.00. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1894. 

Part XI. of the sumptuous Bancroft “ Book 
of the Fair” completes the description of the 
electrical department at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, and begins the description of the depart- 
ment devoted_to horticulture and forestry. The 
high standard of the previous issues of the 
work is fully maintained. Some of the half- 
tone pictures of the horticultural exhibits are 
particularly beautiful, two of the most notable 
of all being that of the bed of Texas cacti, and 
that of the Australiantree ferns. The full-page 
illustrations are pictures of the Franklin statue ; 
the Electricity building, north front; the Edi- 
son electric tower; the east entrance, Horticul- 
tural building; a group of botanical exhibits ; 
the Horticultural building from the southeast 
corner; and the exhibits from the Gould con- 
servatory, Horticultural hall. W. H. H. 
Pustic Lipraries tn America. By William I. Fletcher. 

— 169 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

1894. 

Probably nobody in this country knows any 
more about public libraries than Mr. Fletcher, 
and for that reason his book on “ Public Libra- 
ries in America,” which is the second volume 
of the Columbian Knowledge Series, possesses 
special interest. It begins with an historical 
sketch of the public library movement, and 
goes on to discuss library buildings, classifica- 
tion and catalogues, selection and purchase of 
books, reference work, special collections, and 
all the details of library work and management. 
Representative libraries are discussed, and 
there are a number of pictures of leading libra- 
ries and librarians. There is a special chapter 
treating of the librarian, his work, and his train- 
ing for it, and another chapter gives informa- 
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tion about the American Library Association. 
In the appendix the Sunday opening of libra- 
ries, gifts to libraries, and library rules are dis- 
cussed, and a scheme of classification and some 
statistics of libraries are given. Mr. Fletcher 
says, by the way, that of the 3,804 libraries re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion only 566 are in atrue sense public. His 
book throughout is both a valuable and an in- 
structive one. W. H. H. 
Stav AnD Mostem. By J. Milliken Napier Brodhead. 30 
pp. Cloth, Aiken, S. C.: Aiken Publishing Co. 1894. 

It is a pity that “Slav and Moslem” has not 
been brought out in better style, so far as typo- 
graphical appearance and binding are con- 
cerned, for the evident amateurishness of both 
printer’s and binder’s work unconsciously prej- 
udices the reader against the book. When he 
comes to examine the work carefully, however, 
the reader finds that it is well worthy of serious 
attention. Mr. Brodhead has made a thorough 
study of Russian history and of the conditions 
existing in the land of the czar to-day, and he 
explains intelligently both why the development 
of Russia up to within the last half century has 
been so slow, and what the future of the 
country is to.be. Mr. Brodhead’s view of Rus- 
sia is very different from that which writers like 
George Kennan take. Recognizing the crudi- 
ties and anomalies of her civilization, he won- 
ders only, “not that she is behindhand in some 
things, but that she should already have done 
so much toward retrieving the past, and have 
become a leading factor in the politics of 
Europe to-day, and perhaps the arbiter of its 
destinies in the future.” Mr. Brodhead’s knowl- 
edge of Russia is evidently an intimate one, 
and his book deserves the careful attention of 
all who desire to get an accurate idea of exist- 
ing conditions in the czar’s dominions. 

W. H. H. 


Tue Wuite Crown, AND OTHER Storigs. By Herbert D. 
Ward. 336 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


& Co. 1894. 

Besides” the title-story, this volume of Mr. 
Ward’s latest work includes “ The Semaphore,” 
“The Value of a Cipher,” “A Romance of the 
Faith,” “Only an Incident,” “A Cast of the 
Net,” “ The Equation of a Failure,” and “ The 
Missing Interpreter.” ‘The Semaphore” is a 
or arly strong and vivid story of railroad 
ife— by far the most interesting in the book. 
“The White Crown” is a fanciful dream of 
universal peace. W. H. H. 
His VANisHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 394 pp. 

Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

Miss Murfree’s word pictures of life and 
character in the Tennessee mountains are as 
graphic and lifelike in her latest book as they 
were in her first eg eer story. “His Van- 
ished Star” is full of incidents and character 


sketches that fascinate the reader, and although 
dialect stories are looked on with disfavor now, 
this novel is certain to be widely read. As in 
her former work, Miss Murfree gives her de- 
scriptive faculties altogether too much exercise, 
so far as Tennessee mountain ger is con- 
cerned, but the reader who skips judiciously 
may easily do for himself what the author 
should have done before the manuscript left 
her hands. Altogether “His Vanished Star” 
is sure to increase the literary reputation of its 
author. W. H. H. 
My Summer 1n A Mormon Vitiace. By Florence A. Mer- 

riam. 171 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 

& Co. 1894. 

“My Summer in a Mormon Village” is a 
pleasant narrative of a quiet summer spent in 
Utah, and gives unprejudiced views of home 
life among the Mormons. A picture of Lake 
Blanche, Big Cottonwood Cafion, makes a 
beautiful frontispiece for the book. w. H. H. 
Tue Two-Lteccep Wotr. A romarace. By N. N. Karazin. 

Translated from the Russian by Boris Lanin. 322 pp. 

Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 

“The Two-legged Wolf” is a wild romance 
of camp and desert life, the scene being laid in 
central Asia at the time of the Russian advance 
against the Khan of Khiva. The plot is inter- 
esting, and the story is dramatically told. A 
romantic love story runs through the book, and 
there are many vivid pictures of Russian mili- 
tary life. W. H. H. 


Littie Miss Faitu. By Grace Le Baron. 174 pp. Cloth, 


75 cents, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 

“Little Miss Faith” is an attractive intro- 
duction to a series of three volumes to be 
known as the Hazelwood Stories, and relates 
the incidents of a country week at Falcon’s- 
height, where the ten-year-old heroine is the 
guest of another little girl at her country home. 
Among older people the book will appeal to 
those who are interested in finding summer 
homes for city children, and juvenile readers 
are sure to be delighted with it. W. H. H. 
BroTHER AGAINST BRoTHER; OR, THE WAR ON THE BorDER. 

By Oliver Optic. 45: pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 1894. 

For boy readers “ Oliver Optic’s ” books pos- 
sess unfailing interest. This new story is the 
first volume of the Blue and the Gray Army 
Series, which will include six volumes, though, 
as the author says in his preface, “the number 
is contingent upon the longevity of one, still 
hale and hearty, who has passed by a couple of 
years the Scriptural limit of ‘threescore years 
and ten’ allotted to human life.” Surely all 
boy readers will hope that “Oliver Optic” will 
be able for many years to come to give them 
periodically stories as full of fascinating inter- 
est as those that he has been writing For the 
last forty years. The scene of “ Brother 
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Against Brother” is laid in Kentucky and the 
time of the story is that of the beginning of the 
civil war. No boy can fail to be attracted by 
the book. W. H. H. 
Tue Fiower or Forcivensss. By Flora Annie Steel. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894 

Sixteen short stories are included in this vol- 
ume, the first of which gives the title to the 
book. Their scenes are laid in India, and they 
illustrate many different phases of Hindoo 
character looked upon from an altogether differ- 
ent point of view from that which Rudyard 
Kipling takes. Mrs. Steel’s acquaintance with 
Hindoo methods of thought is evidently inti- 
mate, and her pictures of native Indian life are 
vivid and clear-cut. The book is marked by.the 
same merit that characterized “ Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy ” and “ The Potter’s Thumb.” 

W. H. H. 
Tue Story or Marcrépet. By David Storrar Meldrum. 
Third edition. 269pp. Paper,s0 cents. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 

Mr. Meldrum’s “ fireside history of a Fife- 
shire family” has won its welcome, and needs 
no commendation here. It isa charming story, 
and throughout it is exquisitely told. 

W. H. H. 
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{ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 





Miss Hurp: An Entcma. By Anna Katharine Green. 357 
pp. Paper, so cents. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1894. - 


Sorrow anp Sonc. By Coulson Kernahan. 156 pp. Cleth, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1894. 


Tue Peart or Inpia. By Maturin M. Ballou. 335 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. P 4 


A Fioripa Sxetcu-soox. By Bradford Torrey. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Tue CuHase or Sarint-Castin, AND OTHER TALgs. By 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 266 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 


Tue Great Kernpcatz EXPERIMENT, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 232 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 


Tue Fryinc Hatcyon. By Richard Henry Savage. 300 pp. 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 1894. 


Goop Nicut, ScHatz. Im one act. By Adolf Hepner. 47 
pp. Paper, 2s cents. St. Louis: St. Louis News Co. 1894. 


Tue Universat Name; or, One Hunprep Soncs To Mary. 
Selected and a Be ag E. Vale Blake. 149 pp. 
Cloth. Buffalo: ells Moulton. 1894. 


242 pp. 
1894. 


" 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


When Your Mucilage Gives Out. — Should 
you ever have the misfortune to need some 
mucilage when the bottle is empty and you 











have not the time or patience to make paste, 
simply moisten the flap of some unused en- 
velope, scrape off the glue with a knife blade, 
and spread it upon the paper you wish to paste. 
Try it. Mayme Isham. 


Hamppen, Mass. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








( The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





Portry AND Science. Professor William H. Hudson. 
Popular Science Monthly (53 c. ) for October. 

Tevecraruy Up To Date. George J. Varney. Lippincott’s 
(28 c. ) for October. 

Tue Romantic Novet.— Mr. Howe.ts’ REMINISCENCES. 
Charles Dudley Warner. Editor’s study. Harper's (38 c.) 
for October. 

Cuartes A. Dana. Edward P. Mitchell. 
Magazine (18 c. ) for October. 

AnTHONY Hops. Current Literature (28 c.) for October. 

Joanna E. Woops. Gilson Willetts. Current Literature 
(28 c. ) for October. 

ArtHurR Conan Doyie. With portrait. Frederick Dol- 
man. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢. ) for October. 

James Matruew Barris. With portrait. Frederick Dol- 
man. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢.) for October. 

My Literary Passions. W.D. Howells. Ladies’ Home 
Journal ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Disragu’s Prace in Literature. Frederick Harrison. 
Forum (28 c.) for October. 

Has Oratory Deciinep? Henry L. Dawes. 
(28 c. ) for October. 

CacoreTues ScCRIBENDI. 
(28 c. ) for October. 

Tue Newsparer Press or Europe. 
Chautauquan (28 c. ) for October. 

Harriet Bescuer Stowe. With portrait. 
cator (13 c.) for September. 

Pronger Printers ofr America. S.R. Davis. Pager and 
Press (18 c. ) for September. 

Tue Evo.ution or ILtustratine. — II. 
Paper and Press (18 c. ) for September. 

Mrs. Eutzapeta A. Reep. Charles Ritch Johnson. 
Journalist (13 c. ) for August 25. 

Tue American Press Association. Fourth Estate (13 c.) 
for August 30. . 

How Typgz Is Maps. Fourth Estute (13 c.) for Septem- 
ber 13. 

A Cure ror Writer’s Cramp. 
( Port Jervis, N. Y.) for August. 

Joun Latsy AND THE LONDON Pgnny ILLUSTRATED 
Paver. Sketch for August 8. 

A Fauvacy or THe Reauists. Richard Burton. 
gationalist for August 23. 


McClure’s 


Forum 
The Point of View. Scribner's 
H. R, Chamberlain. 


Popular Edu- 


H. M. Duncan. 


Phonographic Journal 


Congre- 
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Tue Literary Motir or THE Puritans. C, Lauron 
Hooper. J/nterior for August 23. 

Wa tter Pater. Louis Dyer. Nation for August 23. 

EpitH M. Tuomas. Viola Roseboro. Cincinnati Tribune, 
St. Louis Republic for August 26. 

Ceuta Parker Woottey. Hartford (Conn.) Telegram 
for August 28. 

Tue Penny Weexuies or Lonpon. Jeannette L. Gilder. 
Independent for August 30. 

Vircin1a Woopwarp CLoup Anpb Lizetre Resse. Paul- 
ine Carrington Rust. Boston Transcript for September 1. 

Cy Warman. Reprinted from Chicago Times in Louisville 
Courier-Journal for September 2, and in Philadelphia Press 
for September 4. 

How To Become A JourNALIST. John Palmer Gavit. Gol- 
den Rule for September 6. 

Joun BurrouGus. Withportrait. Outlook for September 15. 

Tue Western Writers’ Association. Ida May Davis. 
Indianapolis Journal for September 16. 

S. R. Crockett. With portrait. Oxtlook for September 22. 

Literary St. Paut. Rev. John Conway. Midland 
Monthly (18 c.) for September. 

Tue Historica Novet. George Saintsbury. Reprinted 
from Macmillan'’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢.) 
for September 15. 

Cevtra THaxter. With portrait. 
Harfer’s Bazar (13 ¢. ) for September 8. 

REMINISCENCES OF CELIA THAXTER. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Harfer's Bazar (13 c. ) for September 15. 

Tue Late Evcenes Lawrence. With portrait. Harfer’s 
Weekly (13 c.) for September 1. 

Tue Boston Pusiic Liprary. Sylvester Baxter. 
per’s Weekly (13 c. ) for September 22. 

RepropucinG Pictures FOR Printinc. Harfer’s Young 
People (8 c.) for September 4. 

AUTHORSHIP AND GkAMMAR. 
Weekly (13 c. ) for September 6. 

Mrs. Lypia Hoyt Farmer. 
Weekly (13 c. ) for September 6. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The illness of Stopford Brooke has made 
necessary the abandonment for the present of 
his visit to this country. 


A new magazine, called the Bostonian, is to be 
published in Boston, beginning this month. Its 
editor will be Arthur Wellington Brayley, and 
the periodical will be devoted mainly to the 
past and present interests of Massachusetts, 
and of Boston in particular. A novel feature 
of the publication will be the issuing of two 
editions, one in paper covers, at the price of 
fifteen cents, and another in cloth binding, at 
twenty-five cents. 

The Spirit of 76 is a new illustrated monthly 
magazine published at 14 Lafayette place, New 
York, and edited by William H. Bearley. 
devoted to patriotic objects. 


Eleanor V. Hulton. 


Har- 


E. R. Latta. Literary 


With portrait. Literary 








It is 


G. O. Shields (‘*Coquina”), the author of 
“ Rustlings in the Rockies,” “The Big Game 
of North America,” “Cruisings in’ the Cas- 
cades,” and several other popular works on 
field sports, has started a new magazine, called 
Recreation. It is devoted to hunting, fishing, 
and all out-door sports, and is published at 216 
William street, New York. 


The Picture Magazine of New York is a new 
monthly publication, made up of eighty pictures, 
with only a line or so of letter-press under each. 
H. P. Hubbard is the editor. A similar maga- 
zine in England has been very successful. 


Boston has a new colored cartoon weekly, 
Brother Fonathan. The illustrations deal with 
subjects similar to those handled by Puck and 
Fudge, but the process used is similar to that 
employed by Zruth. Moses Reuben is the 
publisher. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at 
Baltimore by the Patriotic Literature Publish- 
ing Company, capital stock, $5,000. The com- 
pany was incorporated for the purpose of print- 
ing publications and the sale of newspapers, 
books, and magazines. The incorporators were 
Walter Vrooman, Robert B. Golden, Charles 
H. Myers, James Duncan, and Lawrence 
Bradley. 


Robert Louis Stevenson thinks it is of the 
first importance to the novelist to be well ac- 
quainted with the scenes of his stories. “The 
author,” he tells us, ‘must know his country- 
side, whether real or imaginary, like his hand ; 
the distances, the points of the compass, the 
place of the sun’s rising, ine behavior of the 
moon, should all be beyond cavil.” 

“Curtis Yorke’s” real name is Mrs. John 
Richmond Lee. Mrs. Lee was born and edu- 
cated in Glasgow. 


Miss Annie Holdsworth, whose first story, 
“Joanna Traill, Spinster,” was published some 
months ago, edits the Woman's Signal in 
London and is associated with Mr. Stead in 
the literary work of the Review of Reviews. 


Jerome K. Jerome has retired from the ed- 
itorship of the /d/er in favor of his assistant, 
Robert Barr. Mr. Jerome has his hands full 
with his weekly, Zo-day. 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich has been writing 
poetry since 1856, when he produced a small 
volume of ballads. He was then a clerk ina 
New York counting-room. 

George W. Cable has named his summer 
home at Northampton, Mass., ‘* Stayawhile.” 

Among the new books announced by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons are: “ American Song,” a col- 
lection of representative American poems, -with 
analytical and critical studies of their writers, 
edited by A. B. Simonds; “Five Thousand 
Words Commonly Misspelled,” by W. H. P. 
Phyfe; and “ The Best Recent Books,” a priced 
and classified bibliography, covering the publi- 
cations of the year ending December 31, 1893, 
and being a supplement to “ The Best Books,” 
edited by W. Swan Sonnenschein. 

“ M. E. Francis ” is in private life Mrs. Blun- 
dell, and resides at Crosby Hall, near Blundell- 
sands, Lancashire. 

That science affects profoundly even litera- 
ture is ably shown in the Popular Science 
Monthly for October by Professor W. H. 
Hudson, of Stanford University, in a paper on 
“ Poetry and Science.” Tennyson, he says, is 
the poet who has most intelligently accepted 
the results of modern scientific thought. 

Charles A. Dana, editor of the Mew York 
Sun, is the subject of a comprehensive and 
interesting biographical study, by Edward P. 
Mitchell, Mr. Dana’s chief associate on the 
Sun, in McClure’s Magazine for October. 
Views of Mr. Dana’s office and of his country 
home on Long Island and an interesting series 
of portraits of him accompany the article. 


The gibberish that sometimes appears in the 
middle of a sentence or a paragraph, in news- 
papers that use the type-setting machines, sim- 
ply means a space left blank to be filled up in 
the corrected proof. The compositor throws 
the type in higgledy-piggledy, just to keep the 
required space; occasionally the proof is not 
corrected, and so the jargon slips into the 
newspaper. The Boston Transcript observes, 
apropos of these slips: “ When one reads that 
‘John Blank, while a man of great wealth, was 
nevertheless a hyzmnpfctl man,’ one feels that, 
though it may be perfectly true, it ought not to 
be said, under the circumstances.” 


Rand, McNally, & Co. have in press the 
copyright edition of a new novel, entitled “ The 
Birth of a Soul,” by Mrs. A. Phillips, author of 
“ Man Proposes.” 


The Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer 
( New York) for September 15 is the “ fall an- 
nouncement number,” and contains a complete 
revised price list of all domestic and foreign 
publications handled by the trade through the 
news companies. 

The schedules of Charles L. Webster & Co., 
book publishers, New York, of which firm 
Samuel L. Clemers (Mark Twain) and Fred- 
erick J. Hall were the partners, show liabilities, 
$94,191; nominal assets, $122,657; net actual 
assets, $54,164. 

The Mew Education (New York) offers 
prizes amounting to $725, to subscribers only, 
for the best articles on educational topics sub- 
mitted before December 31, 1894. 

Richard Harding Davis was thirty years old 
last April. 


“An Intra-mural View of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal” isa beautifully printed and illustrated 
pamphlet describing the Home Journal's publi- 
cation building. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, will send a copy to any one 
on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo) for Sep- 
tember contains sketches of Bret Harte, Jean 
La Rue Burnett, Henry Coyle, Nora Perry, 
S. Jennie Smith, Mary Clemmer, Frederic 
Allison Tupper, and other writers. 


Besides a photogravure frontispiece and other 
attractive features, the Magazine of Art (New 
York ) for October has two especially interest- 
ing articles, “ How and What to Read — Ad- 
dressed to Art Students,” by J. E. Hodgson, 
R. A., and “International Exhibition of Book- 
bindings,” by Will H. Edmunds, with many 
illustrations. 

One of the handsomest summer resort periodi- 
cals ever issued is the Adirondack News and 
Tourist, published weekly during the Adiron- 
dack season by F. G. Barry, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y. It is a model publication of its kind. 

Professor Josiah P. Cooke, of Harvard Col- 
lege, died at Newport, September 3. 





